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Lecrozes upon political or miſcellaneous topics are ſo 
much a novelty to the town, and the attempts which have been 
made to prevent their delivery, as well as the public counte- 
nance they have met with, have been ſo flattering, that though 
the ſize of the preſent pamphlet will ſcarcely juſtify the formal- 
ity of a preface, I have thought it neceſſary to introduce it 
with a few obſervations on the circumſtances which induced me 
to adopt the preſent plan of public amuſement and inſtruction. 
This I believe I cannot commence in a more proper manner 
than by a brief hiſtory of an event which took place about fix. 
teen months ago, but which has never to this hour been fairly 
and impartially ftated : I mean the ſuppreihon (or undermining) 
of the Society for free Debate, juſt at the time of ifluing the 
famous Proclamation of Nov. 1792. 

Of this Society I was one of the acting members, that is to 
ſay, one of thoſe who were accountable for the rent and dif- 
burſements, who received the profits, and who took upon them- 
ſelves the reſponſibility for the queſtions brought forward, The 
Society had, at different places, been in exifence for near half a 
century; and during that time, — a variety of political 
topics, both of a — — and general nature, had been diſ- 
cuſſed with the utmoſt freedom, the legality of its meetings had 
never been called in queſtion, nor (except in an individual in- 
' Nance, during the diicuſſion of the Regency Bill, when the Lord 
Mayor for the time being ſent his marſhalman to ſuſpend the 
queſtion, and which ſuſpenſion the audience rejected with be- 
coming indignation) had the leaft interruption to the debates 
been attempted by the civil yy ct ill about the cloſe of 
the ſeaſon which terminated in April 1792; when the dancin 
maſter, from whom we hired the uſe of Coach-Makers Hall, 
after repeated indications of terror and alarm, informed us, 
that, on account of the threats which had been directed againſt 
him by certain perſons in authority, he could not venture to 
renew his agreement with us, unleſs we would covenant not to 
bring forward any queſtions of a political nature. As the com- 
mittee were not much inclined to be dictated to by a dancing 
maſter in the ſeleftion of their queſtions, and as * my own 

part I had formerly withdrawn from the ſociety on account _ 
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Affairs were in this 


{ iv ! 
the frivolous ſubjects with which it had diſgraced itſelf, and 
had only rejoined it upon an implied condition that zaze but 
political queſtions ſhould be debated, we inſtantly rejected the 
difgraceful conditions, and withdrew to the King's Arms in 
Corahill, where the debates of the enſuing ſeaſon were held. 
At the commencement of that feaſon I wh not indeed preſent, 
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being on an excurſion in Kent, for the reſtoration of my health, 
and having, during that excurſion, occaſioned a public meeting 
to be called, and a debate to take place in Canterbury, a few 
days before the entrance of Mr. Pitt into that city; and upon 
which occaſion the deciſion of four or five to one that, in the 
« then ſituat ion of France, a Republican government.ought to be 
« preferred to a limited monarchy,” gave ſuch ſerious alarm to 
the ariſtocrates, that I am told whole treops of ſoldiers were 
poured into the place as ſoon as I had turned my back vpop it 
and dreadful denunciations of vengeance were thundered agai i 
me by the alfembled corporation as een as 1 quas known te be out 
of their power, When I returned to London, bowever, 1 found 
the public mind was all awake. The fate of the great criminal 
of France was in agitation, and By go with the barbarous 
manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwick, furniſhed eterpal topics 
of converſation and debate; and the diſcuſſions of the ſociety 
in which I relumed my place, partook of all the animation 
which from the ſtate of politics was to be expected. Iu the 
midſt of all this animation, however, I appeal to the frequenters 
of thoſe debates, whether the utmoſt good order was not gene- 
rally obſerved, and whether, though ex pre ſſions of popular dil. 
approbation were ſometimes called forth by the uliberal vio- 
"tence and perſonal abuſe of the Ariftocratic party (for it is cu- 
rious that this party conftantly ſo loud in their charges of vi- 
lence, ſhould always be the foremaſt to practiſe it, J wh the 
umoſt impartiality was not conſpicuous in the conduct of the 
Chairman, and uſual ſpeakers of the ſociety. The abilities and 
the decifions, it is true, were almoſt uniformly on the democra- 
tic ſide, and the doom of the inſtitution was therefore ſealed 
threats and denunciations, in the names of perſons in authori- 
ty, were ſpread abroad agaiaſt it; and private intimations w 
conveyed to me of the conſultations held upon the ſubjec᷑ 
pofrurs when, on the diſcuſſion of the Jaft 
queſtion, ©* Whether the neutrality of the maritime powers of 
« Europe was to be attributed to their approbation of the 
French Revolution, or theiz, dread of introducing ſimilar 


1 cor. ſequences among themſelves?” an individual, too much 
in the habit of diſturbing public ſocietics, ſurrounded with a 
clamorous party of aſſociates, tried the p? 

"ence to ſuch a degree with a torrent of ſcurrility and perſonal 
© abuſe (ſuch as cl.ing us, and particularly myſeif, by name, Ja- 
cobins, agnators, 

_ of all the efforts of the chairman aod the committee to prot 


tience of the audi- 


ſins, traitors, and viliains) that, in ſpite 


him, an attempt was made to turn him out. A ſcuffle and con- 
tecrable confuſion enſued; fo that no further diſcuſſion . 
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take place upon that evening, and the queſtion was accordingly 
ajourned. I mention this circumftance, becauſe ſome have 
attrivuted to this accidental, or premeditated riot, for I do not 
pretend to determine which it was, the ſubſequent ſuppreſſion 
pf the ſociety : the fact, however, is, that the icheme had been 
Jong in agitation; and as it took place juſt at the ſame time 
that the proclamation of alarm was publiſhed, it appears as 
though it were a member of the general plan—one of the <vays 
and means for exciting terror and apprehenſion throughout the 
country, diſappointing the hopes of parliamentary reform, and 
hurrying the a{lrighted people into a war with France. Be this 

as it will, meetings and City councils were aſſembled, and the 

wiſe heads of the corporation were laid together to concert our 

Immediate diſperſion ; and as theſe cabals were not unknown 

to me, and as I was conſcious of the legality of the mecting, 

and reſolute in the purſuit of my object, I went on the _ 

Thurſday evening with a ſtrong expectation of being oblig 

to contend againſt the magiſtracy of London for the right of 

political diſcuſſion, in ſuch a manner as to bring the queſtion to 

an iſſue in a court of juſtice. Sir James Saunderſon, however, 
had taken his meaſures more craftily ; he had ſent for the dan- 
cing maſter of whom we hired this oom, had tampered either 
With bis fears or his venality, and induced him to flick upa 

bill in the forenoon, declaring the ſociety adjourned till further 

notice, and to refule admittance to us and our company, upon 

condition that, the meeting being thus diſappointed, a guard 

of conitables ſhould be granted to preſerve him and his pre- 
miſes from popular indignation. It is curious to obſerve that 
notwithſtanding the underhanded manner in which this adven- 

ture was atchiie ved, Sir James had the addreſs to procure him - 

elf to be thanked by the Common Council, as it he had ſup- 
preſſed the Debating Society by his open authority : though 
nothing could be further from the truth: and ſoa confident was 

1 that he had no ſuch authority to exert, that I trained every 
nerve of diligence and invention to procure another room in 

the city u here the debates might be continued: conſcious that 

the liberty of ſper ch, and of the preis, ace the vital organs of 
all that is valuabie in our Conflitution ; and without the exerciſe 

cf which Freedom can in no country in the world, efpecially in 

a mixed monarchy, maintain its ground againſt the encroach- 

ments of power and prerogative, My attempts were how- 
ever fruitle's; and though J offered, at teveral places, to the 
amount even of Taventy Grita, for a fingle Night, yet ſome 

had been threatene ] with the loſs of their licences, others that 

their huuſes ſhould he pulled down, and all refuied. The next 

expedient was to affert in as public a manner as poſſible the 
right of political inveltigatio.1, and to ſhew the public that this 
right had never opc been called in queſtion by perſons in au- 

tn rity; and it was with this view, more than rom any hope 

of obtaining a rcom, that L cau'ed the following advertiſement 
A to 


TH. 
to be printed on a large poſting-bill, and orde red it to be 
ſtuck up about the metropolis, 


& VINDICATION of the LIBERTY of SPEECH. 

« Whereas an illegal and oppreffive combination of divers 
perſons, yet unknown, has taken place, to annikilate the great 
palladium of the Britta conſtitution, the liberty of ſpeech: 
And whereas, by means of thus illegal and oppreſſive combing - 
tion, the owners of certain rooms have been over-awed or ſe- 
duced, by ſome ſecret means, to refuſe the letting of their rooms 
to perſons intending to exerciſe the conflitutional raght of free 

ate :—thas is to give notice, that having taken the advice 
of ſeveral counſel learned in the laws, upon the queſtion ; and 
being ſufficiently ſatisfied by them of the. legality and conſlitu- 
tional foundation of the right of political diſcuſſton, 1 am 
reſolutely determined to afſert and vindicate this invaluable 
right of freeborn Britons, en whatever place the opportumty 
can be gained ; and I do hereby advertiſe all 7 605 having 
rooms within the city of London, capable of holding from 
two to five or fix hundred perſons, that (taking all legal and 
pecuniary reſponſibility upon myſelf } I am willing to give the 

Jum of twenty guineas, bo be paid before entrance on the pre- 

miſes for the uſe of any ſuch room for one night, upon 4. 

Plication to me, JOHN THELWALL. 
„No. 6, Wefton-ftreet, Southwark.” 


The men, however, who undertook to poſt this ad- 
vertiſement, were treated with ſo much inſult and perſon- 
al violence, by perſons evidently ſet to watch the ftreets 
for ſuch occaſions, that they were obliged to deſiſt and 
bring the bills back again to me, after very few of them 
had been diſtributed, In the mean time I had written to 
Sir James Saunderſon the following letter, and cauſed x 
to be delivered at the Manſion-houſe. 


« To Sir James Saunderſon, Knt. Lord Mayor of the City 
of London, 

« Sir, 7 | 

&« tale the liberty of writing to you upon a ſubjeft 
which, as it muſt neceſſarily become the theme of public in- 
weftigation, ought certainly to le properly underſtood : and I 
have delayed my enquiries till my mind has become cool under 
the impreſfion of the injury and inſult I have received, in ＋ 
er 


vu) 
der that I might addreſs you with the talmneſs due to you 
official charafter, in how equivocal a light ſoever your perſonal 
conduct may, in ts reſpect, appear. 

« am one of the members of the committee by which a 
ſociety ¶ ſanctioned, in every reſpect, by the letter and ſpirit 
of the Britiſh conſtitution, and eſtabliſhed in ita rights by long 
continued uſage ) is conducted and who, at the beginning 
of this ſeaſon, agreed with Mr. Bourke, upon the payment of. 
certain legal and valuable confiderations, for the uſe of has 
room in Cornhull, one night in the week, for the purpoſes of 
that ſociety, during the winter, 

t Thns being the cafe, I confidered that, by the laws of this 
land, I was joint tenant of the room fo hired, for the weekly 
night agreed upon; and that every tenement being, in the 
language of our boaſted conſtitution, the CASTLE of it: 
4 tenants or occupiers, thoſe tenants muſt have an undoubted 
4 conſtitutional right to free, peaceable ingreſs and regreſs to 
and from that caſtle, together with ſuch lawful perſons as 
they ſhall chooſe to introduce or invite, What, then, was my 
ſurpriſe, when going, on Monday laſt, to meet the company 
whom, in concert with my colleagues, I had lawfully invited 
to the room we had fo hired, I found the doors of our caſile 
cloſed againſt us, and guarded by a mob of conſtables, armed 
with the ftaff of that very man's authority who, a few years 
ago, as Chairman of the Quintuple Alliance, figned many 
of the boldeft refoluttons which that aſſociation adopted, and 
by his frequent attendance and ftrenuous ſupport, gave ns 
ſanction to publications much more likely to be offenſuve to per- 
ſons in the reſpective branches of the Government, than any 
ting that ever came from the ſociety he was thus endeavour- 
ing illegally to ſuppreſs. 

Hut I am unwilling, notwithſtanding the fallacious re- 
preſentations in the reſolutions of the Common Council, to 
bring an accuſation againſt any gentleman till I am thoroughly 
arquarnted with the foundation upon which it flands; and 
I ſhould be much more happy in an opportunity to defend, 
than a neceſſity to reprobate, the conduct of one who once pre- 
tended, at leaſt, to be the friend of Liberty, I expect, there- 
fore, if not au candour to us, at leaſt, in juſtice to yourſelf, 
that you will explain to me, and to the ſociety, the circum- 
ftances of this afatr, that we may know how much of this 
olation of public and private rights is attributable to the 
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Chief Magiſtrate of the City of London, and how muck to the 
timidity of Mr. Bourke, 


« ] am, Sir, 
| « An Englifhman by birth and fer 
tc No. 6, Wefton-ftreet, JOHN THELWALT, 


« Southwark, 1ſt Dec. 1992.” 


. To this letter, of courſe, I received no anſwer. And 
as from the firſt I had been deſerted by all my aſſociates; 
who had by this time been, one by one, to the great man 
at the Manſion-houſe, and made their peace, I found my- 
ſelf incompetent to encounter, ſingle-handed, all the ex- 
pence and trouble of the further nn of the queſ- 
tion for the preſent. However, ſtill penetrated with the 
importance of the right ſo jeſuitically invaded, I deter- 
mined to ſeize the firſt opportunity of reviving the exer- 
ciſe of that right, and of vindicating the inſulted claims 
of Reaſon. 


In the courſe of that winter another Debating Society 


was opened, at the Globe tavern, in Fleet-ſtreet, by 


ſome young ſtudents of the law, who, by a diſhonourable 
compromiſe, relative to the queſtions that ſhould be brought 
forward, and the ſentiments that ſnould be permitted to be 
delivered, (they called it, however, a Society for free and 
impartial debate) obtained permiſſion from the Lord Mayor 
to open their mouths for other purpoſes than thoſe of 
eating, To this ſociety I went three or ſour times, and 
as often diſdained the ſervile ſhackles with which this 
baſe compromiſe endeavoured to reſtrain the faculties of 
Britons, Every time I was oppoſed, and perſonally 
abuſed by the timid members of this profeſſional commit- 
tee; and every time I was ſupported by the ſenſe and 
ſpirit of the people ; who, notwithſtanding the timidit 
and alarm which appeared to be ſo generally difful 
Rill loved the man who would venture to tell them bold 
truths, and would not ſuffer him to be inſulted. 

From this time the queſtion of the right of political 
diſcuſhon appeared to ſleep, till «bout the beginning of 
November laſt, when a queſtion concerning the love of 
life, the love of liberty, and the love of the fair ſex be- 
ing agitated at Capel-court, I went, for the firſt-time, to 
that ſociety, and delivered the ſpeech, for publiſhing an 
extract from which (the ſtory of King Chantecleer) Ci- 
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tinen Eaton was confined three months in Newgate ; being un- 
able to find bail to the enormous ſum of two thouſand pounds 
and which was, after all, by the good ſenſe of an independent 
jury, found to be 20 libel. ; \ 

Shortly after the delivery of this ſpeech, being then on the 
committee of the London Correſponding Society, and it be 
neceſſary to provide for the ſupport of our delegates ; I offered 
for the two fold purpoſe of inftruftion and encreafing the requi- 
fite ſubſcriptions, to give a courſe of political lectures every 
Wedneſday and Friday, admitting the members wy are moſtly 
men in a humble ſituation of life) at a low price, leaving it open, 
at the ſame time, to ſtrangers, and appropriating the whole re- 
ceipts to the ſupport of the ſaid delegation, This plan was ac- 
cordingly purſued for two or three months, and with ſuch ſucceſs 
that, without any advertiſement, or public intimation whatever, 
{axty or ſeventy perſons of both ſexes, frequently aſſembled toge- 
ther and honoured the lectures with the moſt flattering applauſe, 

This had not gone on long, before I received intimation that 
a trap was laid to enſnare me: that in the room adjoining 
that in which I delivered my lecture, a of Mr. Reeves's 
aſſociators, and their fit companions, w-ftreet runners, 
were to be concealed ; from whence, like ſo many cats upon the 
poor harmleſs mouſe of a lecturer, they were to bounce forth 
on the firit expreſſion, which they, in their omnipotent wiſdom, 
ſhould deem ſeditious, and drag him in mercileſs indignation to 
Newgate. Some of my friends endeavoured to perſuade me not 

to go at all; ſome adviſed me to take Blackſtone's commentaries 
for my lecture; and ſome to read a chapter from the bible: nay 
ſome learned authorities endeavoured to - perſuade me that it 
was high treaſon to attempt to inſtruct his majeſty's liege ſub- 
jects, and that I ſhould certaialy be hanged. My own mind, 
owever, was preſently made up; and I compoſed for that 
eveniog, and delivered in the preſence of ſome of Mr. Reeves: 
bmnourable aſſociators, who were in reality preſent, the lecture 
«« On the moral tendency of a ſyſtem of Spies and Informers,” 
which, with ſome additions and alterations, is here 
to the public, 

The ſucces of this experiment induced me to with for a pro- 
per place where the lectures could be more publicly delivered; 
and being informed that I might have the ul of the long room 
at the Tar ee Kings in the ories, I immediately i 
with the landlord, and billed the town with my advertiſements. 
The worthy ſucceſſor of the worthy Sir James Saunderſon, who 
had promiſed © to walk in bis fleps, to fear God, and bonour the 
« King,“ was immediately alarmed ; marſhalmen and contta- 
bles were diſpatched all over the metropolis to tear down the 
bills, and an embaſſy was ſent to the Three Kings to forbid 
the meeting z the landlord was, however, perſuaded, when 

t he time arrived, to ſtick to his agreement, for that night only; 
and notwithibanding; the p uns had ben taken to „ 
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the meeting, the lecture was attended by near two hundred peo. 
ple, and was received with unbounded applauſe. 

As, in the mean time, I had been e ffered the vſe of the room 
at the Park Tavern, in the Borough, either for the purpoſes of 
PoLiTiCAL DEBATE or LECTURZsS, | potted the town with 
another bill, announcing a debate on the following queſtion 
for the enſuing Monday—* Which was to be conſidered as 
s more deſtructive in its principles and conduct, the preſent, 
or the American War?” The alarm of our ſapient magiſtrates 
was now greater than ever. The bills wece pulled down as 
taft as they were put up: and violent threats were denounced, 
which were carefully conveyed to me on Sunday morning, that 
if I dared to hold the meeting, I ſhould mott — be taken 
into cuſtody: to this I replie by ſending advertiſements to 
the papers to ſupply the loſs of my poſting bills. The land- 
lord was next threatened with the lofs of his licence ; but with 
28 little effect. A numerous company aſſembled z and among 
tae reit a banditti of about tuenty profligate and diſorderly 
wretches (omcers of the police) from Union Hall, together 
witu a rezerend magiſtrate wrapped and muffled up in his great 
coat to direct their operations. In the face of thei I took the 
chair ;.avowed myſelf to be the ſole reſponſible cruſe of calling 
the meeting, gave a narratire of the circumitances contrined in 
the former part of this introduction, and called the attention ot 
the company to the queſtion. Upon this the caftain of the 
bandtti (I do not mean the magirate—He hie a prudent 
gen.ra! kept alooſ from the affray, and diiperſed his orders by his 
aide de camps) The captain of the banditti made a curious 
tpcech, of about thr-e lines, in praiſe of kings, and concluded 
with „ wv;/brug defirudtron to all the worl1.” The leepers of the 
peace thougl it this a proper ſign l for them to begin their part, and 
they accoruingly u ĩ h one tumultu us roar bellowed forth“ Gud 
ſave great George our king,” &c. which they regularly reſumed 
every time that any body attempted to ſpeak to the queſtion : fi- 
ing up the pauſes with all the inſult that vulgarity could deviſe. 

he indig nation ot the company roſe at this behaviour; and the 
experiment might have proved a f:tal one, it I ha not had in- 
fuence enough to keep the in{ulted friends of liverty in order, 
and prevent them from attempting to turn the rioters ont, In 
the midit of ail the turbulence and infult of this banditti I 
kept my chair and my temper till the uſual hour of ten; when 
declared the meeting and the queition adjourned to ſuch future 
time and place as hercafter might be found convenient; vbigrv- 
ing that the /egality ot the meeting was eftablithed beyond diſ- 
pute, fince the banditti of poiice officers and cxt-!hroats who at- 
tended, ard who had fufficiently diſplayed the hoſtility of their 
wiſhes, had not dared to exert even tis thilow of authority 
againſt either the meeting or myſelf, The rufhans ſeeing the 
weeting thus in danger ot di- perſing without their having been 


able to produce à riot, began to proc:ed to perſonal violence 
* attempt 


till the ſtranger; had diſperſed ; left by our 
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attempted to overturn the elevation upon which my deck and 
chair were placed z and extinguiſhed the lights. It was then tlat 
a gentleman who was preſent went in queſt of a magiſtrate who 
was ſitting all the while below; and, atking him if he meant to fir 
there while murder was committed by his runners, inſiſted upon 
bis interterence to reſt;ain the riotous inſolenee of thoſe v reteſ e. 
to which he replied, with conſiderable agitation, “ that he had 
« ſent the conſtables up ſtairs“ (the very deſperadoes who made 
the diſturbance! ) —<** what could he do more?“ Finding however 
that he had to deal with a man who was not to be trifled with, 
he was coming up ſtairs, juſt as I had cloſed the meeting, and, ſur- 
rounded by my friends, who had tbruft the peace officers out of the 
away, that they might preſerve the peace, was retiring from the 
icene of contuſion, I then demanded of the landlord a private 
room in which myſelf and my friends _— regale ourſelves, 
eparting all together 
a riot might eniue. This however the mag:frate'would not per- 
mit him to grant; but he informed me that he would order the 
conſtables to attend me and _ the peace if I thought it neceſ- 
ſary. To which I replied that his conſtables were the only not- 
ous r in the mecting, and that---if he ſuffered any of that 
banditti to come after me, be muſt anſwer for the conſequences; for 
1 would not, The company however took that care of the peace 
which the magiſtrate refuſed to take: for, blocking up the Rair- 
caſe in a mals, they kept the wild beafts raging in confinement - 
in the room, till they thought we had time enough to diſperſe to 
our owa homes. c 
Such is the conduct of the peace officers of the Borough; and 


ſuck the deportment of the magiſtrates of that paltry ſinkhole 


of meanneis and timidity | 


It happened that before this the landlord of the Three Kings 


had ſent requeſting me to give my lecture again at his room: 


being in fact very well pleaſed with the cuttom it brought to his 
houſe. The lecture was accordingly delivered there again, on 
the Wedneſilay following, to a very genteel and overflowing av. 


ditory ; and was again received with very conſiderable applauſe, 


On the evening of the former lecture a council of corporation 


had been held at afilverſmith*s in the neighbourhood : on the 


reſent occaſivn a grand conſultation, was, called at the Manfion 
ouſe, at which I am informed Sir Nees Saunderſon attended, 
to aſſiit the divan with his councils. Viulent meaſures, I am 
told, were propoted ;z and the whole aflembly were diſpoſed for 
war ; till two of them, a little more ſagacious than the ref, oh. 
ſerved that as the la v was on my fide, they migbit perhaps born 
their fi gers if they interfered. It was accordin-ly wranzmovfs 
dete rmineg, —“ That the city marſhal with the u ho e peſſe of 
city conſtahles ſhould repair at eleven o'clock to the Three Hier, 
and prevent the landlord from drawing any more beer and ferv- 
«ing any more punch to ſuch of the company as bad {aid to 

* ſupper,” | 
They 


„ 


— 
— 


n 
They did not, h , ſtop there. Licenſing day was approach- 


ing, and a meſſage was ſent to the landlord, in the name of the 


Lord Mayor, and certain Aldermen, informing him that if he 


. dared to permit = nn Jacobin lectures againſt Spies and 
Intormers, and | 


bke worthy perſonages, to be delivered any 
more in his houſe, his licence ſhould infallibly be taken away. 
The landlord promiſed ſubmiſſion ; and ſent a meſſenger to me 
informing me of the circumitance ; and my lecture was accord- 
ingly advertiſed in the public papers to be held at No, 3, New 
Compton Street, Soho. When lo! Lift up your voices,-O ye 
citizens of London; and „ the prudent valour of your 
chief magiſtratel - the great Paul Le Meſurier ſeized the oppor- 
tunity when the enemy was not upon the field to diſplay his 


nes and authority. The whole train of conſtables and mar- 


men were ſummoned to a man, and at the head of this for- 
midable body, after having ſuffered two (ſucceſſive meetings to be 
held without venturing to interfere, forth iſſued the high and 


mighty potentate to rout the company from a place where it was 
— that it would not — K 


With what kind of feelings muſt every being of common 


 fenſereflet upon this mummery of would-be-thought authority ? 


The fact it, that the legality of political diſcuſſion cannot 
be centroverted in this country ; and time-ſerving magiftrates, 
however they may bounce and bluſter, know that it cannot, and 
therefore wiſh to intimidate where they cannot controul. But 
in this they will alſo be diſappointed ; and the time is cloſe at 
hand when not only political lectures, but political debates 
alſo, will be eſtabliſhed on a foundation which will ſet the mock 


importance of theſe medlers at defiance. 


THE LeQures are continued ever Wedneſday and 


Friday evening. 
Tickets may be had of the Publiſher of this Pamphlet ; 
of T. SmiTmn, Portſmouth-ſtreet, Lincolns-Inn- 

Fields; SPBxCg, Little Turnſtile; T. Harvpy, 

No. , Piccadilly ; and at the Lecture Room; where 

alſo may be had, written by the ſame Author, 


The PERIPATETIC, or Sketches of the Heart, of 


Nature and Society, 3 vols. Price 9s. 
AN ESSAY TOWARDS A DEFINITION OF 


ANIMAL VITALITY ; read at the Theatre of 
Guy's Hoſpital, 2s 6d. 


THE LIFE OF HOWARD, 2s 64. 


And three Political Songs, Nws trom Toulon, or the 

Men of Gotham's Expedition ; Britain's Glory, or 
the Bleſſings of a Good Conſtitution; and a Shcep- 
| ſheering Song. | 
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POLITICAL LECTURES, &c. 


Ci i | 


THE ſubjeet of the preſent diſcourſe is not 
perhaps one of thoſe that promiſes the moſt am- 
ple entertainment; and if I had called you to- 
gether merely to amufe you, I ought rather to 
have ſelected ſome of the moſt ſtriking paſſages 
from Hudibras,” or «© Don Quixote, or 
Mr. Burke's ſentimental romance of © Antom- 
s etts, the falling ſtar of chivalry; or Priefts and 
« Penſioners in the Suds, at the News of th 
« French REVOLUTION.” | 8 
But this is no ſeaſon for indulging the idle 
fallies of imagination: the hour is full of perfil 
and diſmay; the womb of Time is labouring with 


great events; and now, if ever, every good ci- 


tizen, every real friend to the peace, the proſ- 
perity, and above all the permanent happineſs 
of mankind, is called upon to ſound the folemn 
alarum that rouſes the noble energies of the 
foul, that ſhakes off the ſullen lethargy of indo- 
lence, and, chacing the idle phantoms of paſtime 
and frivolity, calls up that ſerious, awful train 
of contemplation, without which it is utter] 

impoſhble that we ſhould acquire the ſedatenets 
of charatter, the improvement in knowledge 
and true wiſdom, and the advancement towards 
the perfettion of truth and fortitude, which all 


ol us, ere long, may have reaſon enough to 


with 


(.2 ) 

wiſh we had attained. In ſhort, this is a ſeaſon 
for enquiry and inſtruction, not for paſtime and 
jocularity; and it is therefore that I afſemble 
you together in this public manner, to ſtimulate 
you to enquire into the nature of your rights 
as Britons and as men; and to inveſtigate the 
nature and cauſes of that unhappineſs which we 
cannot but feel too ſenſibly, however ignorant 
we may be of the ſources from whence it is de- 
rived. Penetrated with the truth of this repre- 
ſentation, and aware of the precipice upon 
which we ſtand, and to the very verge of which 
the perſecuting violence of an overbearing and 
deſperate faction is endeavouring, ſo precipi- 
tately, to urge a half-awakened nation, I have 
renounced myſelf thoſe purſuits of taſte and 
literature to which, from my boyiſh days, I have 
been ſo fondly devoted, as to facrifice to them 
the flattering proſpects of affluence and worldly 
ambition, which a lucrative profeſſion preſented 
before me; and have devoted myſelf, whole and 
entire, to the ſervice of the public; a ſenſe of 
whoſe injuries is the only ſtimulus of my con- 
duct, and whoſe happineſs alone I look forward 
to, as my deareſt, and my ultimate reward, 


Sportive lyre! whole artleſs ſtrings, 
Bruſh'd by young Aﬀettion's wings, 
Playful Fancy hov'ring round, 

Whiſper'd oft the varied found 


Sportive lyre ! from hence adieu: 
Nobler thoughts my foul employ : 
Nobler objetts riſe in view, — 
TRUTH and glorious LIBERTY. 


Rous'd 
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Rous'd by theſe, my glowing ſoul, 

Pants a nobler height to gain; 

Pants for glory's AT RI Or goal, 

Where the daring Virtues reign ; 

Pants to hear the gra r muſe . 

Wake the loud enthukalt ſhell, 

Whoſe notes heroic pride infule, 

And bid the ſoul with ardour ſwell, 

Noble ardour! virtuous zeal ! 

Parent of each generous deed! 

Guardian of the public weal, 

For which the valiant joy to bleed ! 

Thoughts like theſe, from hence alone, 

Shall this glowing boſom own ; 

Thoughts that lift the ſoul on high, 

To make its own eternity ; 

And with Meonian rapture ſwell 

The chords of Fame's immortal ſhell, 


It is, however, a fortunate circumſtance in 
the conſtitution of man, that, flattering as thoſe 
purſuits may at firſt appear which are to be con- 
fidered merely as amuſi ve, the more ſerious ob- 
jects of mental exertion furniſh, in reality, a 
fund of more laſting and genuine ſatisfaction; 
and that happineſs is never fo perfectly attained, 
as when, careleſs of the mere impreſſions of 
pleaſure, we purſue, with ardour and perſever- 
ance, the path of duty, and ſeek for Wiſdom, 
where, wedded with eternal Truth, ſhe ſheds 
her mingled radiance through the regions of the 
intellettual paradiſe. It is mind alone, the bold 
and attive exertion of the rational faculty, that 
opens the living fountains of genuine and laſting 
happineſo, and pours the continuous tide of fe- 

x B 2 licity 
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licity through the heart of man. To trace thefe 
fountains to their ſources, to ſhew their imme- 
diate connection with wiſdom and virtue, and 
diffuſe (as far as I have the power) their fertil- 
izing ſtreams through the little paddock of every 
man's private feelings and capacities, and thus 
nouriſh the negletted bloſſoms of ſocial kind- 
neſs and univerſal benevolence (the natural pro- 
ductions of a genuine ſyſtem of enlightened po- 
litics) is a taſk, I believe, not ignoble in its 
nature; and which, if properly executed, will 
have a tendency to render you better members, 
not of the community only of which you con- 
{titute a part, but of the world at large, which it 
is your duty alſo to love and benefit, whatever 
State Hypocrites may preach to you, from ſelf- 
1h motives, about hoſtile intereſts, patriotiſm, 
and natural enmity.—Natural enmity /—natural 
enmity !—ASs if the great law of nature, the ar- 
rangements and revolutions of ſeaſons and ele- 
ments, from which the bounties of the earth 
proceed, and all the delights and gratifications 
of which our ſenſes are ſuſceptible, ſhould ren- 
der TWO FAMILIES OF FELLOW 
CREATURES, whole powers, whoſe capaci- 
ties, and the ends and objects of whoſe exiſtence 
are the ſame, the neceſſary and implacable ene- 
mies of each other, merely becauſe a fancied 
line upon à map, or a little dirty pool of troubled 
water ſeparates them from cach other. — Natural 
enmity.!—Ye ſtate jugglers ! ye ſanguinary ly ho- 
crates ! ye fer-clad priefts of Chaos and Devaſta- 
iton ! who abuſe our intelledts, and inflame our 
paſſions, by your unintelligible jargon! can ye 

f not 
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not perceive the abſurdity of your doctrines? Is 
it not conſpicuous that all enmity between man 
and man is in itſelf unnatural ?P—a direct vio- 
lation of the great precept of Nature—* that 
t man ſhould ſeek his on felicity by labouring 
* for the happineſs of all mankind ?” Yes, 
ye do perceive it. Half ſtupified as ye are by 
the opiate drugs of hoary-headed PRECEDENT! 
and an indolent veneration for the ſaws and pre- 
judices of a BARBAROUS ANTIQUITY, 
ſtill through the fogs and miſts of your pol:t:cal 
dotage, the half-opened eye of Pride and Am- 
bition cannot but ſee this TRUTH :—that if 
there are deſcriptions of beings who can be 
conſidered as the natural enemies of any country, 
they muſt be thoſe who, though bred within its 
boſom, have been foftered in the ſcorpion neſt 
of vicious and irrational diſtindion; and who, 
nurtured with paſhons and ſentiments inimical to 
the FREEDOM and true EQUALITY of man, 
uſurp an unjuſtifiable dominion over it, and en- 
deavour to deftrey its liberties, and monopolize 
its bleſſings. This they cannot, one would think, 
but ſee as plainly as we do; and happy would 
it be for them, and for the univerſe, if their eyes 
were ſtill further opened, and encountering, 
with the ſteady and penetrating glance of unpre- 
judiced enquiry, the objetts of their unfounded 
terrors, they had diſcovered (as, if they would 
calmly inveſtigate, they certainly would diſcover) 
this additional truth, that even their own real in- 
tereſts (I mean their Hayerixess) would be ul- 
timately advanced by yielding to the juſt withes 
of the Friends of LIBERTY and MAN. But 

this 
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this is a degree of political illumination too 
ſtrong at preſent for their weak optics, and in- 
ſtead of fortifying themſelves with reſolution to 
meet the full ray of reaſon, they chooſe to 
turn with pretended blindneſs from the truth 
already diſcovered, and to expoſe the cowardice 
and :mbecility of their minds, by a vain endea- 
vour to trample out the light of political en- 
quiry. leſt the holy flame ſhould guide mankind 
at large to the diſcovery of their real intereſts, 
and urge them, with one united effort to anni- 
hilate that moſt. profitable of all the various 
branches of the nefarious trade of courts— 
WAR !—that European /lave-trade that de- 
teſtable traffic in the blood and anguiſh of our 
fellow-creatures ! 

But hold Caution is the ſubje@ of my ſtory; 
and it is neceſſary that I ſhould, by my exam- 


ple, as well as my precept, endeavour to con- 


vince you of the deep ſenſe J have of the ne- 
ceſſity of prudence, in this age of ſpies and in- 
formers, treachery and cabal—* When,” as 
Ben Johnſon expreſſes it, 


% Laws are made to ſerve the placeman's will; 
When fleeping they can fave, and, waking, kill; 
© When Public Juſtice borrows all her powers 
From private chambers ; that in fact create 

© Laws, judges, counſellors, yea prince and ſtate.” 


When every coffee-houſe is filled with party 
hirelings and venal aſſociators, the pimps and 
lacqueys of courtiers and court expettants ;— 
when anonymous letters are ſufficient to blaſt the 


peace and deſtroy the perſonal ſecurity of a" 
| | e 
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beſt and worthieſt members of the community ; 
—when even your own houſe and your own 
table furniſh no longer a ſanctuary and an altar 
where it is fafe to offer up he 5 incenſe of 
friendly communication—when the very domeſ— 
tic who eats your bread ſtauds open-mouthed, 
perhaps, behind your chair, to catch and to be- 
tray the idle converſation of your unguarded 
moments ;—when every ſkreen conceals ſome 
myrmidon of oppreſſion, lurking, like a beaft 
of prey, and whetting his hungry rage in ſa- 
vage filence, till the unguarded moment in 
which he may ruſh on his devoted victim; — 
in ſhort, when every key-hole 1s an informer, 
and every cupboard ought to be ſearched, be- 
fore you unboſom the painful ſtory of your 
wrongs, leſt you ſhould be brought unhappily 
within the iron fangs of—LAW I think they 
call it, not for what you may have uttered only, 
but for what the perjured hirelings, by whom we 
are ſo frequently ſurrounded, may think fit to 
lay, upon the ſlighteſt ſuggeſtion, to your charge. 
— Hirelings, who 


— —— £4 can he, 

& Flatter, and ſwear, forſwear, deprave, inform, 

+ Smile and betray; make guilty men; then beg 

© The forfeit lives, to get the livings ; cut 

„Men's throats with whiſp'rings ; ſell to gaping ſuitors 
“The empty ſmoke that flies about the palace; 

Laugh when their patron laughs; ſweat when he ſweats 
“ Be hot or cold with him; change every mood, 
Habit and garb as often as he raries,” 


And fell their fellow. creatures and their friends, 
to buy his empty favour. 


At 
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At ſuch a time as this, the moſt guarded caus 
tion is evidently neceſſary, both in our conduct 
and expreſſions; and that this caution on the 
one hand may not degenerate into tameneſs and 
inactivity, nor be fruſtrated, on the other, by the 
nets and ſnares of wicked and deſigning men, it 
becomes more than ever requiſite, for ourlelves, 
and for ſociety, that we ſhould cultivate, with 
tenfold diligence, every ſpecies of political and 
conſtitutional knowledge; becauſe it is by ſuch 
means alone that a fund of intelligence and co- 
piouſneſs of idea can be obtained, that may en- 
able us to utter our complaints with ſufficient 
perſpicuity, without at the ſame time treſpaſſing 
on the boundaries of legal propriety, and expol- 
ing ourſelves to the malice of the harpies that 
are hovering aloof, ready on the firſt opportunity 
to devour us. 
It will be ſeen by the tone and ſubſtance of 
this Caution, that 1 am far from wiſhing to in- 
timidate you. If a ſeaſon can be imagined, 
when it is peculiarly neceſſary to increaſe rather 
than diminiſh the ardour and fortitude of the hu- 
man mind, it muſt undoubtedly be a period hke 
the preſent, when INQUISITORIAL ASSO, 
CIATIONS and * 1 op of ILLEGAL 
CONSPIRACY and Cabal, (wrapped in the 
flimſy veil of pretended veneration for monopo- 
lized 1 and obſolete inſtitutions, but re- 
vealing, through the thin diſguiſe, the clenched 
hand and thirſting dagger of POLITICAL AS- 
SASSINATION )are plotting the deſtruction of 
Truth and Virtue, and meditating the annihi- 
jation of our remaining liberties. At ſuch a 
period, 


* 
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period, I ſhould ill deſerve the attention and 
confidence evinced by your attendance here, 
ſhould I endeavour to check your virtuous zeal 
in the cauſe of liberty, or damp the ardour 
with which I have the happineſs to obſerve fo 
many of my fellow citizens engaged in the cul- 
tivation of their minds, and in the grand en- 
' quiry into the rights and duties of mankind, 
which it is the buſineſs of this courſe of leQtures 
{to promote. 


© We that know the evil, 
Should hunt the palace rats, or give them bane; 
&« Fright hence theſe worſe than ravens, that devour 
“The quick, while they but prey upon the dead,” 


I am conſcious, Fellow Citizens, that it is by 
the privilege of ſpeech alone, and the conſe- 
uent communication of idea from man to man, 
that we are diſtinguiſhed above the brute crea- 
tion, and rather than relinquiſh the free exer- 
tions of this noble attribute, I would fly to the 
woods and wilderneſſes of Africa, live on the 
precarious bounties of Nature, and climb the 
giant tree of the foreſt, in queſt of its wild 
productions. Come then from your lurking 
corners, ye tools of perjured treachery—ye ſpies, 
ye dark aſſaſſins, ye venal aſſociators for the 
moſt deteſtable of purpoſes—come forth, I Ne 
if in your dark retreats the voice of manly 


indignation can reach your ears—come forth. 
Bring all the terrors of- your chains and dun- 
g-ons, and all the malice of your inguiſitorial 
inventions: ye ſhall not daunt the ſoul that vir- 
tue fortifies, nor prevent me from uttering the 


truths 
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truths which conſcience tells me are important 
for man to know. we have RIG HTS—{for 
it ſeems in the preſent day this muſt be made a 
queſtion)—7} we hade RIGHTS, it is neceſſary 
we ſhould know in what thoſe rights conſiſt, that 
we may guard and protect them with the moſt 
jealous caution.— I we have NONE, (the po- 

ular ſentiment with certain pretended admirers 
of our GLORIOUS Conſtitution) it is import- 


ant that we ſhould know that alſo; that we may 


fit ourſelves down in patient reſignation, and 
prepare to hug whatever chains our maſters may 
at any future period, in their moſt gracious mer- 
cy, be inclined to throw upon us.—At any rate 
then, as we would with to be peaceable and vir- 
tuous members of the community, it is neceſſary 
above all things. that we inform our minds by 
diligent cultivation : that we enquire into the 
nature and obligations of our own exiſtence— 
dive, as far as our intellects will permit, into 
the diſcoverable laws of the univerie, compare 
the different parts of the whole ſyſtem, and en- 
deavour to diſcover what link in this vaſt chain 
is filled by man—what are his duties, his pow- 
ers, his capacities, how far he 1s improvable by 
knowledge and exertion, and what are the pro- 
per purſuits, in which, as the reſult of theſe 
remiſes, he is bound moſt ſedulouſſy to engage. 
Theſe. are the proper, the fundamental en- 
quirics, in which it is the duty of human intel- 
lects to be engaged; and without ſome attention 
to theſe, blundering inſtinct may ſometimes 
ſtumble upon rectitude but VIRTUE !—the 


rational, the ſublime principle of VIRTUE 2 
— e 
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the ſole prerogative of man, and without which 
he were nothing but an upright brute, can ne- 
ver, by any poſhble contingency, be acquired. 
Nor are theſe enquiries the molt important of 
our duties only; they are alſo the moſt delight- 
ful of our pleaſures. Employed in the purſuit 
of theſe, man feels and enjoys the noble ſupe- 
riority of his nature his faculties expand, his 
heart dilates, his fine ſenſes acquire a keener 
ſenſibility—he looks abroad on the univerſe, 
and every part of it expands and brightens; 
while a crowd of ſplendid wonders ruſh upon 
his imagination, to which the mental eye of 
Ignorance is for ever cloſed. —He looks in the 
face of his fellow creature ; and he ſees indeed 
a brother—or a part rather of his own exiſt- 
ence; another ſelf He contemplates in every 
individual the faculties of ſufferance and of en- 
joyment, and feels one nerve of ſympathy con- 
netting him with the whole intellectual univerſe, 
and giving him an intimate ſhare in all the bleſ- 
ſings which he hopes, by his exertions, to 
impart to the human race. PARTY di 
binctiaus and PARTY cav:ls—I mean the no- 
minal diſtinctions of PERSONAL Factions: 
for differences of opinion relative to fundamen- 
tal principles, and objects really eſſential to hu- 
man happinels, deſerve more ſerious and reſpect- 
ful mention. Party diſtinctions, and party ca- 
vils, the offspring of ignorance, prejudice and 
ſervility, vaniſh before his expanding intellect; 
and National Animoſity itſelf appears with all 
its native abſurdity and vice before him. Pe- 
culiarity of feature is no longer a ſtimulus to 

ma- 
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_ malignity and injuſtice, nor does peculiarity of 


opinion excite his horror: the native of Gallia 
and the profeſſor of Mahometaniſm are regarded 
with the ſame benevolence as the man of his own 


ſedt and country; and the footy African need 


lift his fettered hands no more to remind him 
that he is a MAN AND a BROTHER !—He 
enfolds the univerſe in one Jarge embrace, and 
the ſphere of his enjoyments being thus ex- 
panded, he finds an eternal ſource of rational 
gratification in contemplating the felicity, or la- 
bouring to mitigate the calamities of his fellow 
creatures. 

Such are the delights of intellect, and the free 
communicaticn of idea between man and man, 
and ſuch are the beneficent effefts which this 
freedom of communication cannot fail of ulti- 
mately producing, wherever it ſhall be ſuffici- 
ently indulged: for ſelfiſhneſs and enmity are 
but two of the innumerable forms of error— 
and error itſelf is the conſequence only of that 
Ignorance, which nothing but the free and fear- 
leſs intercourſe of mind with mind can ever be 
expected to remove. Wh-.t then mult be the 
ignorance or the intereſted depravity of thoſe 
beings, who, by a ſyſtem of inquiſitorial perſe- 


cution, would annihilate this intercourſe, fo 


fraught with benignant and delightful tendencies? 
Are they afraid that, by burſting the narrow 
boundaries within which the pride of family par. 
tiality, and the egotiſm of national prejudice, 
have ſo long confined our affettions and our be- 
nevolence, we ſhould trample down the enclo- 
ſures that ſecure their monopoliſed advantages f 
| an 
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and that the ſoil of excluſive privilege, manured 
no longer by the blood of our contentions, 
and watered no longer with our tears, ſhould 
ceaſe to bring forth its abundance of honours, 
penſions and emoluments, upon which they ſo 
long have fattened, while we have ſtarved ?—Or 
has that piety—that deep and lively ſenſe of 
RELIGION—that fervour of devotion, for 
which the Courts of Europe have fo long been 
famous, ſtimulated their condutt in this particu- 
lar—and are we to ſuppoſe that (fearful leſt that 
aradiſe of felicity into which the unreſtrained 
improvement of human intellett might in time 
convert this hitherto contentious globe, ſhould 
withdraw our meditations from that better world 
which is promiſed unto him that ſojourneth in 
ſorrow and affliction) they have therefore, in kind 
anxiety for our future ſalvation, deviſed this me- 
thod of checking our temporal improvement, and 
perpetuating the ignorance, the miſery, and aſpe- 
rity of the world ? Whatever be the objett, the 
end is to us, in this world at leaſt, calamitous to 
the laſt degree, as our ſtarving manufatturers, 
and the widows and orphans of our counirymen 
{laughtered in a ridiculous cruſade to reſtore the 
loſt deſpotiſm of France, too well can teſtify. 
But whatever efforts ſpies, inquiſitions, and in- 
formers, may make to deprive us of the intel- 
lettual intercourſe which it is ſo natural for the 
heart of man to yearn for, let us keep the glow- 
ing proſpect of its probable conſequences con- 
ſtantly before our eyes, and endeavour to realiſe 
a picture not leſs eſtimable to reaſon than de- 
lightful to the imagination. For my own part, 
fo 
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fo barren a-wilderneſs would this world appear, 
if deprived of thoſe delights which intelleQual 
intercourſe and the free communication of idea 
cam alone impart, that ere I would endure exiſt- 
ence in the condition of that mute ſhell-fiſh, 
gaſping on the ſhore, to which ſome late aſſoc i- 
ations have endeavoured to reduce us, with my 
own right arm I would rid myſelf from the in- 
cumbrance, and rather ſink into non-entity than 
remember that I once was man. 

It is not the free communication of ſentiment, 
then, that I wiſh to reſtrain—it is the impru- 
dent, the unguarded, the intemperate manner 
of expreſſion, into which indignation ſometimes 
betrays the beſt intentioned individuals. Let 
us enquire into the nature of our rights, but let 
us enquire with deliberate firmnefs. Let us be 
anxious to learn and to diſcharge our dulies, 
but let us remember that of thoſe duties, vio- 
lence or intemperance is by no means to be 
accounted one. Let us remember that as Prace 
is better than the SWORD OF SLAUGHTER— 
This, allo, 1 is one of the ſelf-evident propoſitions 
which the ſagacious luminaries of a certain Ho- 
nourable aſſembly have thought fit, in their rage 


for paradox, to call in queſtion; and who, there- 


fore, when tranquility might have been pre- 
ſerved by candid negociation, preferred the 
bullying haughtineſs which could not but termi- 
nate in war :—But we are a Swiniſh Multitude, 
who can neither participate in their motives, nor 
underſtand their /og:c:—All that we know about 
It 1s, that our troughs are empty, while the purſes 


of our OWNERS appear to be ſwelling every 
day 
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day with the price of thoſe of our diminiſhed 
herd who already have been ſold and butchered. 
et us not forget, then, that as PEACE is bet- 
ter than the $WwORD OF SLAUGHTER, ſo reaſon 
is better than turbulence and invettive; and 
that though an honeſt indignation may be per- 
mitted now and then to indulge itſelf, it ought 
always to be ſo reſtrained by the curb of pru- 
. dence, as to be able to look Law and Juſtice ſtea- 
dily in the face, and ſay, Behold, I have not 
treſpaſſed upon your commands. 


% We muſt abide our opportunity, | 
© And practiſe what is fit as what is needful.“ 


There is alſo another - better motive than that 
ol prudence,to prompt us tothis moderation in our 
deportment - Benevolencel the kind and candid 
feelings of the heart! without which a pure and en- 
lightened freedom nevercan be enjoyed: never can 
be underſtood. Anarchy may rage where aſperity 
of ſoul triumphs in all its bitterneſs, but where 
perſonal hatred, and the burning deſire of ven- 
geance uſurp dominion over the hearts of men, 
genuine liberty, and the tranquil happineſs which 
liberty ought to ſecure to us, never can be 
hoped. Reaſon and the pure ſpirit of philoſo- 
phy, are eſſential requiſites to this ſtate of ſo- 
cial independence, and theſe will teach us to 
conſider, that every adtion, however hoſtile to 
the ſacred cauſe we are purſuing, is the unhappy 
conſequence of errors reſulting from the cir- 
cumſtances by which the actor has been ſur- 
rounded ; and that conſequently, inſtead of tir- 
ring 
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ring up the gloomy paſſions of the ſoul, we ought 
to pity the inſtrument while we redreſs the evil. 
But to return to the ſubjeQ of perſonal precau- 
tion. To guard, in all poſſible inſtances, againſt 
illegal oppreſſion, is perhaps more than an active 
citizen can be affured of: but if the friends of 
liberty muſt ſuffer for their exertions, let them 
keep at leaſt the law and conſtitution, if poſſi- 
ble, upon their fide; and the eyes of mankind, 
at laſt, will open to the oppreſſion, and the na- 
tion will do them juſtice. - Let us not adviſedly, 
give ſuch a triumph to our enemies, as to ſuffer 
the reaſoning part of mankind to fide againſt 
us. Let the peaceable diffuſion of knowledge 
be our ſerious object; and truth and reaſon be 
our only weapons; for, depend upon it, that as 
it is the dufinefs of the friends of deſpotiſm 
(and ſuch I am afraid we have among us) to 
create diſturbances, that they may have pretences 
for their oppreſſions, it is the part of the advo- 
cates of liberty to preſerve tranquility and or- 
der, that the juſtneſs of their cauſe may be diſ- 
covered. Truth and Liberty love the light 
the clear and uninterrupted light of reaſon—for 
why fhould they be afraid to be feen ? But Falſe- 
hood and Tyranny wiſh for dark neſs and confu- 
ſion: the turbulence of a rumbling chaos: be- 
cauſe their deeds are too evil for impartial in- 
veſtigation. 

Let me not, however, while I am thus re- 
commending prudence, be _ an ad- 
vocate, or even an apologiſt for a ſpecies of in- 
gratitude which is at preſent but too prevalent 
among us. Whatever regulations we * lay 

wn 
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down for the direction of our own condudt, let 
us remember that with reſ{pett to others we are 
to judge them only on the principle of their in- 
tentions; and if a friend of liberty, tranſported 
by his zeal for the public cauſe, ſhould treſpaſs 
ſometimes upon the boundaries of prudence, 
and betray himſelf into the power of ſome offi- 
cious Coles heath keeper, or aſſociation ſpy, 
let us not forget, that if we have reaſon to be- 
lieve his intentions towards the public happineſs 
were good, we ought to love him, for his zeal 
and intrepidity at leaſt, how little ſoever we may 
applaud his diſcretion; and, inſtead of meanly 
* abandoning him in the hour of his misfortune, 
and joining in the cry of his accuſers, we ought 
to conſole him under his ſufferings, by every 
ſoothing att of friendſhip, and blunt as much as 
poſſible the ſhaft of hoſtile revenge. Others 
nay be inclined to venture more than we, or 
may not ſee the danger with ſo keen an eye— 
or they may think the public cauſe in want of 
ſtronger exertions than we ſec the neceſſity of. 
Is it their vice, if they become the victims of 
theſe miſtakes? or are we the proper cenſors that 
ſhould award an increaſe of puniſhments? 

Let us be juſt, Fellow Citizens! while we 
live; let us be grateful, whenever juſtice will 
permit, and let us remember that ſcarcely any 
thing has a greater tendency to decreaſe our re- 
verence for Virtue, than blindly confounding to- 
gether, in one common cenſure, the errors of 
indiſcretion, and the malignity of vicious prin=- 
ciple. There is alſo another reaſon why we 
mould be ſparing in our cenſures in * 
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of this deſeription namely, the foundation there 
may be to doubt whether the victims of ſtate 
proſecution, hich the preſent ſyſtem of ſpies 
and informers {unparalleled in the former annals 
of this or any /r-e country) has doomed to lan- 
guiſh in gaols and dungeons, have all of them, 
in reality, been guilty even of the charges that 
have been exhibited againſt them. 


© Every miniſtring ſpy, 

© That will accuſe and ſwear, is lord of you, 

© Of me, of all, our fortunes, and our lives. 

& Qur looks are called in queſtion, and our words, 
„Ho innocent ſoever, are made crimes ; 

© We ſhall not ſhortly dare to tell our bREAMs, 
„Or think, but 'twill be treaſon.” 


With reſpect to our thoughts, indeed, the 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL, I am told, has 
admitted, upon a late occaſion, that a man is at 
liberty (glorious liberty, indeed I) to think what 
he pleaſes, provided he does not communicate 
his thoughts to others; (this is Britiſh, conſti- 
tutionai liberty, I ſuppoſe!) and as Swift and 
other Tory writers have upheld the ſame liberal 
doctrine for this century paſt, perhaps our wiſe 
and virtuous governors will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to condeſcend ſo far as to afford us the fame 
kind of mental tolcration—fo long at leaſt as they 
ſhall be in poſſeſſion of no * by which they can 
learn our thoughts previous to their communica- 
tion. Something of this fort was indeed attempt- 
ed, about fifteen months ago, by ſeveral mem- 
bers of a certain 1mmaculate aſſembly: our looks 
being in reality called in queſtion, and a ſedi- 
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tious meaning being applied even to our very 
ſmiles; ſo that, in the midſt of our other A- 
LARKMS, with which the nation was harraſied at 
that period, I am mformed that certain lovers of 
wit and pleaſantry were in horrible apprehenſion 
leſt it hould be made cayiTar to laugh rhith gut 
permiſſion of his MajesTy's Mixi3tTens!! 

Upon the ſubje& of dreams, the /ap:ent con- 
querors of veniſon and turtle——the /:1yge bell:-d 
N+srors to the weſt of Temple-Bar carried 
the point, as I am informed, to ſtill more ſeri- 
ous extremities; and a man was abſolutely taken 
up and carried before their wor/hips for the 
crime of dreaming ſedition ! 

The caſe is ſingular enough; but it deſerves 
attention, on account of the knotty points in- 
volved in the diſcuſſion; and I ſhall therefore 
report it at large, not doubting that the learned 
Judges of a future century will regard it with 
equal veneration, and refer to- it as of equal 
authority with any thing contained in Black- 
ſtone, Strange, or Plowden ! or even that great 
oracle of legal ſcience, © Coke upon Littleton” 
itſelf. | 

The fact is, that much about the time when 
the genial warmth af miniſterial patronage quick- 
ened into exiſtence, a new race of reptiles, called 
Frrry Pound Men, (a ſwarm of locuſts of late 
but too familiar to us) a certain publican, living 
at no great diſtance from Snow-hill, and keeping 
a houſe not very unlike the ſign of the Three 
Butts, being ſuſpected of having read Tom Paine 
without the worſhipful permiſſion of the Lord 
Mayor, or Court of Aldermen ; one of theſe 
laid Firty Pouxb MEN began to imagine that 
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by watching with ſufficient aſſiduity, he might 
be able to ſeize a lucky opportunity of ſhewing 
that he was not diſtinguiſhed by the beams of 
courtly patronage in vain, but that he was burning 
with the ſacred thirſt of atchieving ſomething that 
might perpetuate his name fo long as SPIES, 
EAVES-DROPPERS and INFORMERS 
ſhould demand the love and gratitude of man- 
kind. He accordingly took a lodging in the 
houſe of honeſt “ Tuna; and as Fate, pro- 
pitious to his. wiſhes, would have it—where 
ſhould his bed-room be, but immediately ad- 
joining to that of his ſuſpected hoſt. I ſhall 
not dwell particularly upon the intermediate 
cares and anxieties of this virtuous mouckarde ; 
ſuch as the pains he took to place the head of 
his bed immediately againft the thin partition, 
ſo that not a whiſper might be-loſt,—the tedious 
hours of expettation, which, night after night, he 
ſpent in wakeful diligence; and the pains he 
took to drill holes through the wainſcot in con- 
venient places, ſo that he might be enabled to 
ſee dhe dark conſpirators, whoever they ſhould 
be, that polluted, as he doubted not, with their 
nocturnal viſits, the privacy of this den of trea- 
ſon. Suffice it that we paſs to the particular 
incident ſo deſervedly memorable among the 
glorious events recorded by MR. REEVES's 

ASSOCIATION. | 
It happened one night, that our redoubted 
FIFTY POUND MAN having heard, a- 
mong a ſelett little company (to the key-hole of 
whoſe room he had been applying his loyal ear) 
ſomething dropped in converſation about 
1 5 FREE 
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FREEDOM and REFORM,and being confi. 
dent therefore that ſome dreadful plot muſt be 
forming againſt our happy conſtitution, he ſtole 
up flily to his bed, as the company was diſ- 
perſing, and began to meditate on his expected 
REWARD. Unfortunately however for his dili- 
gence, he had that day been receiving his quarter- 
ly payment (remember I donat ſay at the Tz x a- 
SURY); and indulging the careleſs kilarity of 4 
foul conſcious of its own virtue, had made rather 
more free than uſual with honeſt Tankard's 
punch and porter; ſo that in the midſt of all 
his pleaſing meditations, he fell afleep- before 
either the conſpirators or the hoſt came 
ſtairs. He had not ſlept long, however, bes 
fore he was awakened with the expetted ex- 
clamations of treaſon and ſedition. He rouſed 
Himſelf from his bed, and put his eye to the ac- 
cuſtomed hole—but all was dark : his car was, 
however, applied wich more ſucceſs, and he 
heard diſtinatly uttered, « Away with him to 
the guillotine ; take off his head at once; don't 
* let any of thoſe raſcally ariſtocrates eſeape.”” 
This was enou The fifty-pound man . 
himſelf — — 2 
ſecret cloſe till he had an opportunity of diſ- 
poſing of it to advantage, he | Dipped out in the 
morning, procured a warrant, and dragged the 
affrighted Tankard to the ſeat of juſtice. 

Well, the grave Divan was aſſembled; the 
great armed chairs were ſeated, and the great 
bellies of the aldermen demanded the admi- 
ration of the meagre multitude :—for, you muſt 
K whereas in Weſtminſter- hall the moſt 
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conſpicuous objects are frequently the large 
wigs that are elevated above the bench; fo, at 
Guildhall, the moſt ſtriking features in the 
picture, are the big bellies th t fill wth ſo much 
magiſterial dignity the: great armed chairs —And 
to deal plainly with you, I do not know why a 
belly as bis as a tun ſhould not be as much re- 
vered and trembled at as a wig of the dimenſions 
of a buſhel, Well, the portly bellies were 
aſſembled, oxer which the uſeleſs excreſſences, 
called heads, "juſt made their diminutive ap- 
pearance : the culprit was put to the bar, and 
the charge was made; a party of loyal aſſocia- 
tors was aſſembled to expreſs their indignation ; 
and the ſentence was already more than half 
manufactured in Mr. Reeves's mint; when lo 
Honeſt Tankard being put upon his defence, it 
turned out to be nothing but a dream. He 
had gone to ſleep with the newſpaper in his hand 
which contained the account of thoſe wicked 
fans cullottes having taught the new French bow to 
the innocent, upright and unequivocating Louis; 
and his buly imagination preſenting the ſcene 
before him, he had uttered in his ſleep the eja- 
culations which cauſed the alarm. Luckily for 
Tankard he was a married man; and, his good 
woman being ſent for, and agreeing in her nar- 
rative with that of her huſband (for ſhe alſo had 
been awakened by the ſtrange exclamation), 
and the candle burnt .down into the ſocket, and 
the newſpaper, which was found by the bed- 
fide, confirming the whole account, ſome of 
the great bellies were for diſmiſſing the affair im- 
mediately. One 1 Mr. Reeves's _— 
OWs 
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however (a young barriſter, very deſirous of pre- 
ferment!) affirmed that there was evidently ma- 
lice propenſe in the circumſtances of the dream; 
and that as the malice propenſe in every caſe 
conſtituted the guilt, he could not think their 
worſhips juſtified in diſmiſſing the affair ſo light- 
ly; nor did he doubt but that if the books were 
ſearched with ſufficient diligence, ſome act, or 
caſe, or opinion, would be found, eſpecially if they 
looked backto the happy andever to be regretted 
reigns of the Stewarts, which, by a liberal con- 
ſtruction, would extend to the CRIME OF 
DREAMING SEDITION. Thecaſe appeared 
entirely new; the whole divan was in confuſion ; 
ſome ſcratched their heads and hummed “ God 
« fave the King,” in articulate whiſpers ; ethers 
ſunk into a brown ſtudy; and others hemm'd 
and ha'd, and ſtared in each other's faces; while 
the clerks, buſy as ſo many bees, and anxious to 
ſhew their attachment to King and Conſtitution, 
tumbled over the four and twenty folios of ads 
of parliament, and thrice four and twenty folios 
more of indexes, reports, caſes, and abridge- 
ments; but, wonderful to ſay ! upon the ſubject 
of dreaming all was filent—though there ſeems 
to be no ſubject with which the authors of theſe 
books, judging from their ſoporific qualities, 
might be ſuppoſed to be more perfealy ac- 
quainted. In ſhort, after ſpending three-fourths 
of the day in hunting for rules and precedents 
relative to ſeditious dreams, after twiſting and 
ſtraining every thing that came in their way, 
and taking the learned opinions of all the great 
law officers of the court and city, it was unani- 
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mouſly decided, that there being no caſe in 
point, it would not be prudent to puniſh the ſe- 
ditious dreamer for the firſt offence; and ho- 
neſt Tankard was diſmiſſed, upon a folemn pro- 
miſe, that he would never dream ſedition any 
more. 
But to return how the Ai of this digreſ- 
ſion, and reſume the more ſerious tone of moral 
1 to which the ſubjett is ſo well en- 
ut | | 
It is one of the curſcs of the infernal ſyſtem 
of theſe affociators, that it has a direct tendency 
to debauch the morals of the community, and 
deſtroy every principle of honour, honeſty, and 
truth, that ought to link man with man, and ſe- 
cure the happineſs and advantages of the ſocial 
union; and conſequently to introduce eve 
ſpecies of moral depredation — falſe accuſation, 
perjury, and ſubornation of perjury; and, in 
mort, every abominable vice which treachery 
can deviſe, and malignity carry into execution. 
Nor let it be ſuſpected, that this aſſertion is 
ſounded in prejudice, and the averſion which 
difference of political ſentiment is but too apt 
to breed in the boſoms of mankiad. The fatis 
which it is to be ſupported are to be 
traced with too much certainty, in the records 
ol thoſe deſpotic countries in which the ſyſtem 
has, in former periods, been eſtabliſhed; (and 
in none but deſpotic countries, let it be remem- 
bered, was it ever before attempted to be intra- 
duced); and the circumſtance itſelf of this de- 
vity is to be accounted for with ſufficient 
Ys if we are but at all acquainted with the 
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principles of the human character, and the Reps 
and gradations with which vice treads upon the 
heels of vice, blackening in its progreſs till it 
ſinks, by imperceptible degrees, into the loweſt 

abyfles of infamy and degradation. For vice 
no more than virtue is the offspring of an indi- 
vidual effort; and it is only by progreſſive ſteps 
that any conſiderable diſtinction, either in one 
or the other, is to be produced. 

The diſtance, however, between the SPY, 
or INFORMER, and the PER]JURER, is 
not very great. Lhe neceſſity of confidence in 
our communications and tranſactions with each 
other, and eſpecially. in that intercourſe of 
friendſhip and diſcourſe which is the ſource of 
all the comforts and improvements of the ſo- 
cial union, is obvious even to the moſt ordinary 
intellect; and, accordingly we find, that the 
ſacred principle reſulting from this neceſſity is 
one of the firſt that is adopted by the rude —— 
ginnings of ſociety p and even ſavages and bar- 
barians themſelves would look with horror up- 
on the wretch who, in violation of, the firſt law 
of ſociety, ſhould lay traps to betray, his coun- 
tryman or aflociate. into -unguarded, converſa- 
tion, with a view of. repeating it to his diſad- 
vantage; or ſhould betray in any manner what- 
ever the ſentiments he had:overheard, or which 
bad been directed to him, in the confidence of 
ſoclal communion. What then, in the preſent 
{tate of ſocial improvement, when the moral 
feelings of mankind may naturally be expected 
to have attained x keener ſenſibility, and, con- 
ſequently, when efforts of ſuch greater, profli= 
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gacy muſt be requiſite ta ſuppreſs theſe feelings 
—what muſt be the depravity of that wretch, 
who, ſubmitting himſelf to an office of which 
ſavages themſelves. would be aſhamed, ſhould 
ee from place to place, from lurking hole to 
urking hole, and from circle to circle, to over- 
hear and betray the converſation in which the 
honeſt and unſuſpecting part of his fellow- 
creatures may occaſionally indulge their feelings; 
and can we wonder, when hardened to this 
degree of depravity, by the vicious encourage- 
ment held out by one part of ſociety, for the 
ruin and deſtruction of another, if they ſhould 
advance one ſtep further in the path of vice and 
infamy, and, to gratiſy an inveterate malice, or 
encreale the wages of their iniquity, bring for- 
ward accuſations deſtiiuic of all foundation in 
truth, and ſacrifice on the altar of their infernal 
idols, all whom perſonal reſentment or party 
rancour may have rendered obnoxious to their 
machinations. That ſuch has been the conduct 
of informers in other ages and countries cannot 
be denied: the page of hiſtory affirms it. And 
that it has, in more inſtances than one, been the 
caſe with reſpe& to the victims now confined 
in our Baſtilles, I have, for my own part, no 
ſort of doubt whatever. And how ſhould it be 
otherwiſe ? From an informer to a perjurer is 
but a ſingle gradation; and who that had already 
advanced three parts of the way to the devil, 
would refule to take another ſtep to make him- 
ſelf more ſecure of the reward ? 

- I do not mean directly to charge with the 
erime of defignedly encouraging perjury and 
\ | falſe 
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falſe accuſation, the perſons who have ſet on 
foot this deteſtable ſyſtem—though men who 
are anxiouſly engaged in the purſuit of their own 
private intereſts or ambition, are ſeldom very 
nice in the means of their attainment and many 
of them, like the SEJANUS of BEN Joxsox, 
might not perhaps bluſh to whiſper in the ear of 
a truſty confidant, 1. 71 


r Tell the words 
© You brought me, th' other day, of Silius: 
Add ſomething to them,” 


But whether ſuch inſtruftions were ever com- 
municated or not by Mr. Reeves and his aſſo- 
clators, or by the treacherous and inſolent 
SEJANUs of this country, before whoſe ngh- 


expiring ignity they bend their minds in ſuch 
| 


diſhonourable ſervitude, is not the queſtion to 
ſociety. We muſt look to the conſequences of 
meaſures, not to the nice ſhades and diſcrimina- 


tions of . turpitude in the characters, 


of men : and it was their duty, as the grand 
movers of the infernal engine thus ſet to work, 
for the accompliſhment of a p e in itſelf 
diabolical, - (the annihilation of political truth 
—the reſtraint of the benign progreſs of intel- 
lectual improvement) to conſider, before the 


experiment was adopted, what were the miſ- 


chiefs to the morals and happineſs of ſociety, 
which were likely to be effected by its opera- 


tions? Had this ſubje& been fully and fairly 
_ - conſidered; had all 


the conſequences been 
8 reflected upon, of tearing aſunder the ties 
and moral obligations between man and man, 
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violating every bond and principle of confi- 
dence, and ſetting nezghbour againſt neighbour, 
and /riend agarnſt friend, to way-lay and en- 
ſnare his conhdence, and. violate his privacy, 
for purpoſes of political treachery; I am ſcarcely 
inclined to believe, that a being ſo profligate 
could have been found (even among the go- 
vernors of this degraded country) as to have 
been the author of ſo monſtrous an innovation: 
an innovation worle than every thing which the 
authors of it pretend to dread—which introdu- 
ces, wherever it is adopted, a ſyſtem of AN AR- 
ux of the moſt deplorable nature an ANAR- 
CHY OF MORALS! ten thouſand times 
more deſtructive more devaſtating than the 
moſt abſolute poL1tT1CAL ANARCHY that ever 
exiſted :—The fat being, that political anarchy 
is nd further in reality an evil, than as the moral 
em is vitiated and imperfect; while, on the 
other hand, if the principles of morality are once 
overthrown, nothing like political ſecurity and 
peace can poſſibly be expected in any ſtate. But, 
alas} the dog-ſtar of alarm rages in our political 
hemiſphere; and our intellects, already impaired 
by the vices of luxury, and diſſipation, are una- 
ble to reſiſt the infettious mania: and behold to 
what a deplorable ſtate of degradation we are 
already ſubjugated ; | 


© We that (within theſe fourſcore years) were born 
© Free, equal, lords of the triumphed world, 
* And knew no maſters, but affections, 
* To which betreying firſt our liberties, 
& We fince became the ſlaves to one man's pride, 
% And now toamany.” | 

a7 | 
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I ſhall not at preſent enter into the enquiry 
concerning the proper deſerts of thoſe by whom 
a ſyſtem of this deſcription may be introduced or 
ſupported :—It would be a painful taſk. I am 
more deſirous of informing than of irritating. 
your minds: more anxious to jmpart the wiſdom 
that ſoftens to benevolence, than to inflame the 
paſſions that urge to coercion and revenge; My 
ſyſtem of philolophy leads me to conſider men, 
in a conſiderable degree at leaſt, as the creatures 
of ſurrounding circumſtances; and conſequently 
to attribute leſs of criminality or guilt to their 
aQuating motiyes, than the generality of thoſe 
who are mere ſpeQtators of their attions—or 
perhaps ſufferers by them, are inclined to ſup- 
poſe. I am a ſtickler for PRINCIPLES; 
not the advocate of MEN and PARTIES: 
an oppoſer of vice and TYRANNY ; not the per- 
ſonal enemy even of the oryxE$80R8.—lf others, 
judging from the warmth of my expreſſions, or, 
perhaps, from the nerrowneſs of their own fouls, 
cannot believe theſe profeſſions, I pity them; 
I am not angry with them: T look into my own 
heart, and I believe I know my motives! 

Putting, therefore, the deſerts of individuals en- 
tirely out of the queſtion, I ſhall obſerve that ſinee 
we have the misfortune to live inan age and coumty 
in which profligate aſſociations have introduced 
ſuch a ſyſtem among us, we have the better rea- 
ſon for deporting ourſelves with peculiar cau- 
tion; that we may baffle, if poſſible, thoſe de- 
teſtable machinations by which every friend of 
liberty and mankind is OD and environed 
round about. In the midſt of our caution, 


. 
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However, let us not miſtake cowardice for pru- 
dence. The faQ is, if we love liberty, and 
would purſue it, Raſhneſs itſelf is not fo far 
removed from Prudence as are panic and timi- 
city. Had we never fled from our poſt durin 

the alarm ſpread by a certain proclamation; had | 
we, with peaceable, but ſteady reſolution, oppoſed 
our ſentiments to the inquiſitorial affociations of 
pariſh officers and ſordid merchants and money 
jobbers—the preſent calamitous war had been 
avoided; and the hopes of parliamentary reform 
had not been fruſtrated, We excuſe ourſelves, 
it is true, and hide our timidity, by talking about 
the times; and thus countenance, in ſome de- 
gree, the pretences of the miniſterial fattion, by 
{nppoling that there can be times in which the 
diſcharge of our duties to ſociety can be im- 
proper. But all times are in reality the ſame, 
if we have the virtue to make them fo, 


. «& Times ?—The men, 

The men are not the ſame; tis we are bale, 
«Poor, and degenerate from th' exalted ſtrain 
Of our great fathers. - Where is now the ſoul 
Of godlike Cato? he, that durſt be good, 

* When Cæſar durſt be evil; and had power, 

4 As not to live his ſlave, to die his maſter? 
* Or where the conſtant Brutus, that (being proof 
« Againſt all charms of benefits) did ſtrike 

& So brave a blow into the monſter's heart 
That ſought unkindly to enſlave his country ? 
© O they are fled the light: thoſe mighty ſpirits 
6& Lic rak'd up with their aſhes in their urns; 
And not a ſpark of their cternal fire | 

Ty Glows in a preſent boſom. All's but blaze, 
5 Flaſhes, and ſmoke, wherewith we labour ſo, 
| There's 
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© There's nothing Roman in us; nothing good, 
„ Gallant or great: tis true, as Cordus ſays, 
© Brave Caſhus was the laſt of all that race.” 


This picture, although the reſemblance is but 
too near, is not, however, entirely applicable to 
the preſent poſture of affairs. Our race of 
heroes is not intirely extin& ; the laſt of Bri- 
tons is not yet mouldering in the grave. Still 
we havea GERRALD and aSINCLAIR,who, 
unawed by the perſecuting hand of power, have 
bravely repaired to the unrelenting tribunal of 
Scotland, to receive - not the dubious iſſue of an 
impartial trial, but the certain ſeverity of cruel 
lentence; and ſtill we have a MARGAROT, 
—* a SECOND SYDNEY !” bravely ſuffer- 
ing—(if ſuffering that can be called which is 
endured with ſuch heroic cheerfulneſs) the ac- 
cumulated ignominy of dungeons, fetters, and 
invective calumny; and with a patriotic firmneſs, 
that puts to ſhame the boaſts of ancient virtue, 
encountering the full malignity of an UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL SENTENCE, which is to 
baniſh him for fourteen years, among felons 
and male factors, to the diſtant and inhoſpitable 
ſhores of New Holland, for propoſing; under 
the common name of Britain, a more intimate 
union between the ſouthern and northern por- 
tions of the empire. And I hope and truſt that, 
in ſo glorious a cauſe, there are hundreds—thoy- 
ſands who will ſtep forward, whenever oppor- 
tunity ſhall permit, and expoſe themſelves to 
equal danger, in a cauſe of ſo much virtue, uti- 
Iity, and glory. | 

 Yes—-glorious and enlightened - patriot! 
l whoſe 
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whoſe voice has ever been uplifted, whoſe in 
tereſts have been lo generouſly negleed; and 
whoſe perſonal liberty, and loved endearments 
of thy native home, have fo cheerfully been ſa- 
crificed for that ſacred cauſe which ſhall flou- 
riſn by thy perſecution, and triumph by th 

martyrdom !-—Yes—glorious patriot! there ſhall 
be found—and the tyrants of the earth ſhall ſee 
it and fhall tremble !—there ſhall be found 
(the hour is at hand that ſhall verify the predic- 
tion) thouſands—and tens of thouſands of en- 
lightened citizens, who, warmed to generous 
enthuſiaſm by thy virtues, and emulous of thy 
diſtinguiſhed, thy unſullicd fame, ſhall avow to 
the very teeth of thy oppreſſors, the incontro- 
vertible truths—the generous and magnanimous 
principles, which have pulled down upon thy 
undaunted head the hatred and the inflexible 
vengeance of an inſolent, treacherous, and un- 
principled faction a faction, once the pretend- 
ed advocates of thoſe very doctrines which they 
now denounce and perſecute with ſuch unbluſh- 
ing impudence, — ſuch ſanguinary and inſatiate 
fury! The voice of general indignation al- 
ready begins to articulate, in tones indeed “not 
* loud, but deep; tones that expreſs the inter- 
nal agitation of the ſoul, and are prophetic of 
the audible murmur that muſt ſoon awaken the 
attention of thoſe who at preſent pretend to re- 
gard our reaſonings, and our remonſtrances with 
contempt. —— FALSE ALARMS, and IN- 


QUISITORIAL | ASSOCIATIONS, may 
appal awhile a wondering and deluded nation : 


but, O zwravsg BxiTtarxt there is life in't 
| | er 
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« yet l the ſpirit of a people ſo enlightened, 
and once fo full of the generous pride of liberty, 
as the inhabitants of this country, cannot be long 
ſuppreſſed ; the genuine voice of the nation muſt 
ſoon be heard need not tell you within the walls 
of what aſſembly it is NOT to be expetted to 
reſound.— The real voice of the nation muſt 
ſoon be heard; and the promoters of UN- 
CONSTITUTIONAL OPPRESSION maſt 
tremble at the ſhout. Then ſhall thy man- 
ly virtue, illuſtrious Margarot ! meet with the 
applauſe it merits, and thy return to this inſult- 
ed country ſhall be as glorious to thyſelf, and 
as triumphant to thy friends (I mean the friends 
of Liberty for they can be no friends to that 
facred cauſe who are not fricnds. to thee!) as 
thy departure is in reality diſgraceful to thoſe 
ſhort-/ighted enemies who now exult in thy per- 
ſecution. . 
CITIZENS! 

This is not the rant of inconfiderate en- 
thuſiaſm, but the reſult of ſome acquaint- 
ance” with the generous feelings of the hearts 
of Britons ; ſome abſolute knowledge of the 
progreſs of popular ſentiment, — and of the ex- 
iſting ſtate of opinion among a people whom 
ſome would guide and direct (I onght to ſay drive 
and harraſs) without any other acquaintance 
with their diſpoſitions than ſuch as may be im- 
parted by- SPIES and EAVES DROPPERS: 
a {ct of wretches who have an intereſt to deceive, 
becauſe their ſalaries depend upon keeping their 
employers in good humour. (Who ever pays 
a lackey for unwelcome tidings ?)—Neither is 
it the cant of faction the purchaſed fable of 

E {ome 
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ſdme venal tool of Party. I am a SANS 
CULOTTE!—one of thoſe who think the hap- 
pineſs of millions of more conſequence than the 
aggrandiſement of any party junto ! or, in other 
words, an advocate for the rights and happineſs 
of thoſe who are languiſhing in want and na- 
kednejs ! (for this is my interpretation of a fans 
culotte :—the thing in REALITY which Whigs 
PRETEND to be!) All /a&:ons therefore do me 
the honour to hold me in equal deteſtation ; and 
would be as far from truſting me, as I from be- 
ing the tool of their ambition. —Neither is it the 
ebullition of private partiality. Between this 
GLORIOUS MARTYR and myſelf there 
have exiſted no private bonds of gratitude and 
attachment—no other tie or connection than 
that which has been created by the conſciouſ- 
neſs that both were preſſing forward with diſ- 
intereſted zeal, in different departments, but in 
the ſame common cauſe of public happineſs and 
virtue. Even a political intercourſe has ſcarcely 
ſubſiſted between us—my name having ſcarcel 
been enrolled in the liſts of the ſociety of whoſe 
confidence he has ſhewn himſelf ſo truly, and 
ſo eminently worthy, before the eventful epocha 
of his miſſion to the Convention at Edinburgh. 
But the events of the laſt four or five months 
have drawn forth the exertions of the friends of 
liberty, and ſhewn the charatters of men, both 
the MOCK Patriots and the REAL, in their 
proper colours. It is within that ſpace of time, 
that my attachment for the SYDNEY OF THE 
BRITISH CONVENTION has bloflomed, 


rown, and ripened. The intercourſe between 
— z 
us 
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us has been no other than that which the world 
has witneſſed; and the private communion, even 
of epiſtolary correſpondence, has never ſubſiſted 
between us both having been too buſily em- 
loyed to find time for ſoliciting and cement- 
ing individual attachments. I ſpeak of him, 
then, only as I have ſeen him in his actions; 
and I have ſeen his actions through no other 
medium of partiality than that which is natural 
to two men, purſuing, by correſpondent means, 
the ſame important object, in which they are 
mutually convinced the happineſs and virtue of 
mankind is intimately involved. 
Contemplating him through this medium of 
his public conduct, and adding to theſe confi- 
derations, the heroic cheerfulneſs, the manly ſe- 
renity of deportment, which I ſaw him ſo con- 
ſiſtently and fo unaffettedly diſplay, I own 1 
cannot hear the name of Margarot, or call his 
image to my remembrance, without feeling a 
glow of enthuſiaſm, which convinces me that 
there is no true patriot who really knows his 
worth, but who would cheerfully ſhare with 
him the fate which he is going to encounter. 
For myſelf, I hope 1 fee the path that honor 
and virtue have chalked out before me ; and 
that my mind is fortified with ſufficient reſolu- 


tion to purſue whatever conduQq the future 


combinations of events may dictate as moſt eſ- 
ſential to the public fervice : but, ifever the time 
of deſpondency ſhould come (though I confels at 
preſent I diſcover no ſymptoms of its approach) 
when the finews of patriotic exertion may relax 
without criminality, and leave the hopeleſs _ 
| E 8s o 
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of Britiſh Liberty to the blind dominian of 
Chance; rather —ten thouſand times rather, 
would I go a voluntary, a ſelf-willed victim to a 
ſimilar tranſportation, and enjoy, amidſt the in- 
hoſpitable regions of New Holland, che ſociety 
of a MARGAROT and a SKIRVING, a 
MUIR, a PALMER, a GERRALD, and a 
SINCLAIR, than remain, in the midſt even of 
proſperity and luxury, an inhabitant of a coun- 
try, which, without phe ſtrong, ſome marked 
and general expreſſion of diſapprobation and re- 
ſentment, could ſubmit to their unmerited exile. 

In the mean time every individual may do 
ſomething in the ſervice of the cauſe for which 
theſe glorious martyrs are ſuffering. We have 
Virtue and Reaſon on our fide ; and theſe, if 
their friends are at once a@:ve, vigilant, and 

rudent, cannot fail of ultimate triumph over the 
arts of falſhood and corruption. 

Let us ſpeak truth, then, with boldneſs, and 
cultivate it with inceſſant diligence ; but let us 
ſpeak with all the caution we are maſters of; 
that as our views are peaceable and honeſt, our 
condutt may, if poſſible, eſcape calumny and 
miſrepreſentation, and may ſhun the fangs of 
the harpies that would devour us; and this not 
becaule we ſhrink from oppreſſion and perſecu- 
tion (tor to ſuffer injuſtice in a good cauſe is, 
in fact, a glorious diſtinction) but becauſe when- 
ever ignorance and miſery are ſo prevalent as we 
now behold them in this unhappy country, the real 
friend of mankind has duties of an active nature 
calling inceſſantly for his benevolent exertions, 
which cannot be duly attended to and Ae 

| | within 
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within the gloomy confines of a priſon. Not that 
I mean to inſi nuate, that even in a dungeon a phi- 
loſophical and enlightened patriot need be entire 
uſeleſs to ſociety, Mind! mind! that almoſt 
omnipotent faculty of man! ſuperior to the ma- 
lice of perſecution—defies the chains and dun- 
geons of the oppreſſor; and while the body ſtill 
languiſhes in confinement, makes to itſelf wings, 
and, ſcaling the walls and barriers that vainly 
endeavour to enflaye it, ſcatters its emanations 
far and wide. The reſources, the conſolations, 
the functions of this divine principle, are fo in- 
numerable, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to deviſe 
a ſituation where life can be ſupported, in which, 
if we do not find ſome means to benefit man- 


kind, and to enjoy ourſelves, it muſt not be at- 


tributed to ourſelves: to our want of fortitude, 
of activity, or of virtue. Voltaire, in the ſoli- 
tary dungeons of the Baſtille, from which he 
never expected to be releaſed, wrote his cele- 
brated poem the Henriade ; Boethius, in a con- 
finement equally cruel, and in conſtant appre- 
henſfion of the executioner, compoſed his Con- 
folations of Philoſophy ; Epictetus, the philoſo- 
pher, and the fabuliſt Æſop, in the condition of 
perſonal ſlavery, kept their minds till in free- 
dom, and produced the immortal works, which, 
to the end of time, ſhall continue to benefit the 
world. In ſhort, there is no condition, but a 
fate of indolence and luxurious diſſipation, that 
may not be rendered uſeful :—no fituation fo 
abject, or fo hopeleſs, in which the philoſophical 
mind may not create to itſelf reſources: and 
though no man would wiſh to be driven to theſe 


expe- 
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expedients, yet, rather than ſtalk about in uſe- 
leſs inanity, meet my fellow. creatures, and look 
them fearfully in the face, . without daring to 
exchange with them the ſentiments of my heart, 
'1.-would court the chains and dungeons of my 
oppreſſors, where, to my fellow priloners, or to 
my ſolitary walls, I could communicate my 
thoughts with freedom. For it is better, ac- 
cording to my judgment,—ten times better, to 
be immured onelelf in a Baſtille, than to have 
the Baſtille put into one's mouth to lock up one's 
tongue from all intercourſe and communication 
with one's heart. 

But there is, perhaps, in the generality of in- 
ſtances, a guarded and cautious mode of delivery, 
which frequently (by exprefling no more than 
what is really meant, and directing our indigna- 
tion againſt the oppreſſion, rather than petu- 
Tantly ſingling forth particular individuals whom 
we may ſuſpett of being the gppreſſors) has more 
defirable effect in removing the prejudices, 
and allaying the apprehenſions, of our antago- 
niſts, than all that ſound and fury,” frequently 
* ſignifying nothing; but which is apt to lay 
us open to the ſnares of the enemy, and diſap- 
point the important objects we have in view. 
This maxim, however, I beg to be under- 
ſtood, as intended to reſtrain our paſſions, and 
corre our imemperance only, and not as 
curbing in any reſpect the free ſpirit of reaſon 
and inquiry, which it was ONCE the boaſt of 
the BRITISH CONSTITUTION to pa- 
tronize and encourage ; and, without the am- 
ple indulgence of which it is impoſſible that any 
| human 
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human effort ſhould conduct us to the ſublime 
principles of truth and virtue, from which, and 
from which alone, thoſe bleſſings and that wiſ- 
dom are to be expected, which ſmooth the al- 
perities of this world of foibles and imperfec- 
tions, and which may perhaps condudt us, in 
the end, to a height of intelligent perfection, 
peace, and univerſal love, of which hitherto 
(thwarted as we are in the beſt exerciſe of our 
capacities) we have never been enabled to form 
even the moſt diſtant idea. Then, perhaps, 
ſhall the party cabals, the hoſtile views, and 
national enmities which have hitherto deſtroyed 
the tranquillity, interrupted the communications, 
and thinned the population of the habitable 
globe, be removed and annihilated for ever. 
Glory ſhall alone be placed in intellect and vir- 
tue; and the only ſtrife between man and man 
ſhall be who ſhall be? deſerve the love and ad- 
miration of his fellow creatures—or, in other 
words, who ſhall diffuſe the bleſſings of his ex- 
ertions through the wideſt circle, and be - not 
the greateſt DESTROYER, but the greateſ# 
BENEFACTOR of the world. 

Nor let us regard as viſionary this glowing 
picture of the future advantages of cultivated in- 
telle& : for if, as no one can doubt who is at all 
acquainted with the hiſtory of the world and the 

iſcoverjes of modern navigatars, man was ori- 
inally a ſavage, little better than the brute 
creation, and, if under all the diſadvantages of 
reſtraints and prejudices which confined the 
ſpirit of enquiry to a few individuals, and a few 
objects only, he has arrived, by the mere force of 
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#fſociated intellef, to his preſent ftate of im- 
provement and civilization ; what but cowardice 
and irrational bigotry can lead us to ſuppoſe 
that he may not ſill 6 go on to further improve- 
ments and meliorations of his condition, and 
that a ſpirit of enquiry, ſtill bolder and more 
unreſtrained, may not be productive of elfetls 
ſtill more viſible and important to the human 
race. 

Come then, divine and eternal principle of 
TRUTH and JUSTICE, animate the boſom 
of thy votary with the enthuſiaſtic love of thy 
eſſence, which may prompt him, through every 
danger, and every intricacy, to purſue and to 
diſcover thy immutable decrees! Guided by 
thy ſacred light, let me ſeek with diligence the 
happineſs of my fellow-creatures, and labour 
inceſſantly to diſperſe thofe miſts of error and 
ſuperſtition, from which their vices and their 
miſeries have hitherto proceeded—Bring with 
thee, O thou firſt and chicteſt object of my ado. 
ration! bring with thee, as thy handmazrd, not 
as thy dictator, the guardian principle of PRC. 
DENCE, to protett me in my reſearches, that 
ye may preſide together over my future con- 
duct, and bleſs me with your united favour :— 
but if, indeed, one of you muſt ſometimes be 
diſmiſſed, let Prudence be the victim, and, 
whatever be the effect to me, let TRUTH be 
my tutelar divinity for ever! 

7 66 
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